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A NAVAL UNION WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

A REPLY TO ME. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

BY MAJOR SIR G. S. CLARKE, K. C. M. G. 



It is an inevitable tendency of our age to seek solace in 
dreams. The stress of life, with its feverish competition and its 
merciless facts, the breaking up of old faiths, the oppressive 
sense of an existence ruled by inexorable law, the increasing sub- 
ordination of men and matter to mere machinery political or 
technical — such conditions force us into mental reaction, which 
finds various modes of expression. Fancy, hedged around by 
practicality and weighed down by hard figures, cannot be wholly 
stifled, and whether we linger over an anticipatory retrospect 
with Mr. Bellamy, indulge in "a look ahead" with Mr. Carnegie, 
or — far less profitably — attempt to peer across the " Borderland" 
with Mr. Stead, the same human craving supplies the impulse 
and explains the fascination. All round us lie problems whose 
solution would gild the destinies of millions unborn, and that 
solution sometimes appears very easy and natural. To teach to the 
age the mere conditions of the problem seems almost sufficient to 
secure the great object. What better form can our day-dreams 
assume than the portrayal of the ultimate and certain triumph ? 
In dreamland there are no facts to encounter, no difficulties to 
surmount, and fancy ranging free can re-create the world or 
bend the minds of nations to the fulfilment of a noble aspira- 
tion. 

Although Mr. Carnegie has claimed this freedom for his 
" dream " of the reunion of the Anglo-Saxon peoples,* his prac- 
tical mind has unconsciously asserted itself. He anticipates diffi- 
culties, but makes light of them ; he tempers imagination by 
reasoning, whereby the power of each is impaired. I fear that 
the effect of his implied appeal to the two nations is thus weak- 

* North American Review, June, 1893. 
vol. uiiViii. — no. 448. 23 
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ened. The cold thinker may be alienated by the play of fancy ; 
the enthusiast by the display of reason. While cordially agreeing 
with aims which I have long held to be fraught with infinite good 
to the future of the world, I am doubtful whether Mr. Carnegie's 
dazzling article will materially advance those aims. I write, 
therefore, in no spirit of mere criticism, but with an earnest 
desire to find some practicable first step, acceptable to both nations, 
capable of being carried into immediate effect. 

Historically, the data of the problem appear somewhat differ- 
ent to those on which Mr. Carnegie dwells. The question to-day 
is not that of " reunion." In the hundred and more years which 
have passed since the North American colonies fought for and 
achieved their independence, a great nation has arisen under con- 
ditions physical, social, and political, which differ widely from 
those of the original mother-country. Kinship remains, new 
ties are being daily formed ; but the powerful factor of a vigorous 
distinctive nationality must not be ignored. We, too, have moved 
fast and far since 1776, building up an empire scattered over 
many lands, diffusing throughout the world the blessings of com- 
merce, and broadening the bases of national liberty. The Britain 
of 1 894 is not that ruled by George III. Thus we have to bring 
together in lasting union two great nations never yet united. 

I do not care, therefore, to analyze, with Mr. Carnegie, the 
motives of the founders of the United States, or to deplore the 
means by which independence was attained. The past may 
lie buried ; the present and the future may receive a new impress 
if we so will. This, at least, is certain. No legacy of bitterness 
on either side has come down to the present generation from the 
eighteenth century, and the great name of Washington, patriot, 
soldier, and statesman, is revered alike by both nations.* The 
wound caused by the wholly unlooked for and undesired separa- 
tion of the mother from her child has long ceased to "bleed." 
Nor do I believe that any slighted feeling of soreness survives 
from the mistaken hostilities of 1812-14, to which, though they 
occurred within the memory of living men, Mr. Carnegie does 
not allude. The story is a painful one. Only the intense preoc- 
cupation of British statesmen under the strain of a great Euro- 

* A short time ago an American township erected a memorial to a British 
officer who had served in the Imperial forces prior to the rupture. His very name, 
treasured through all these years by Americans, was forgotten in England. 
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pean struggle can explain the heedless drifting into a war the im- 
minence of which was to the last disbelieved by the people of 
England, and which an Atlantic cable might probably have 
averted.* The story is now remembered in America only in con- 
nection with some naval successes and possibly in the pension list. 
In England, it has long been forgotten. 

Thus I doubt the force, even the relevance, of the quotations 
from American and British statesmen between 1774 and 1779, to 
which Mr. Carnegie devotes one-fifth of his article. As regards 
the question of sentiment, it is surely best to dwell on utterances 
subsequent to 1814. 

With true insight President John Q. Adams, in his second 
annual message, wrote as follows : 

The commercial intercourse between the two countries is greater in 
magnitude and amount than that between any two other nations on the 
globe. It is, for all purposes of benefit or advantage to both, as precious 
and in all probability far more extensive than if the parties were still 
constituent parts of one and the same nation. Treaties between such 
states, regulating the intercourse of peace between them and adjusting in- 
terests of such transcendent importance to both, which have been found in 
a long experience of years mutually advantageous, should not be lightly 
cancelled or discontinued. 

So far had mutual understanding advanced within less than 

twelve years of a painful contest in which American trade had 

severely suffered. Four years later, in his first annual message, 

President Jackson penned these significant words : 

Everything in the condition and history of the two nations is calcu- 
lated to inspire sentiments of mutual respect and to carry conviction to the 
minds of both that it is their policy to preserve the most cordial relations. 

And after four more years he was able to add : 

It is gratifying to the friends of both to perceive that the intercourse 
between the two peoples is daily becoming more extensive, and that senti- 
ments of mutual goodwill have grown up, befitting their common origin. 

More than half a century has amply proved the foresight of 
President Jackson. Englishmen do not forget the words of Ad- 
miral Josiah Tatnall asserting the indissoluble bond of race at a 
moment of emergency. And on many subsequent occasions 
the navies of the two nations have shown a brotherhood infinitely 
more significant than the hysterical embracings at Toulon and 

* The obnoxious Orders in Council were repealed Ave days before the declara- 
tion of war by President Madison, and practically the only question remaining was 
that of impressment. 
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Paris. In July, 1882, it was from the TJ. S. Flagship Lancaster 
alone that ready aid was forthcoming to restore order in the 
streets of Alexandria. The generous cheers of American seamen, 
themselves in mortal peril, when H. M. S. Calliope forced her 
slow way to safety in the teeth of the hurricane at Samoa, found 
a full echo in British hearts, and in Admiral Kimberley's simple 
words — " We could not hare been gladder if it had been one of 
our own ships" — there lies a power transcending all the ephem- 
eral efforts of expert diplomacy. 

Viewing the question of national sentiment, therefore, from a 
slightly different standpoint to that of Mr. Carnegie, I fully 
agree with all he has eloquently written. The ties of race, of a 
common language and of a heroic history undivided till 1776, 
of a literature powerfully acting as an assimilator of thought,* 
of commerce and intercommunication yearly increasing, are 
steadily drawing the two peoples together. 

If, from out of the past, any root of bitterness yet springs, 
it is to be sought in the events of 1860-5, to which also Mr. 
Carnegie does not refer. "With nations as with individuals, an 
injury is more readily forgotten than the apparent absence of 
sympathy at a crisis of their lives. Americans, misled by a por- 
tion of the English press, may still believe that the real heart of my 
country was not with the cause of the Union, and may never have 
read the noble words of John Bright, who in truth spoke for the 
people. To the impressions of a great American, who well knew 
England, I appeal. Writing to his wife on August 7, 1861, 
John L. Motley exactly defines the situation : 

The Times has played the very devil with our international relations, 
and if there is one thing I have set my heart upon it is the entente cordiale 
between England and America. 

And in another letter at this critical period, he generously adds : 

I battle stoutly for England and the English, for no one knows better 
than I all the noble qualities of that great nation, and how necessary it is 
to our own moral greatness and true prosperity to cultivate the closest rela- 
tions with our ancient mother. 

When the real history of British sentiment during the storm 

* Sinee writing these words I have met with the following striking confirmation 
of their truth in one of Mr. Edmund C. Stedman's charming essays : " As to distinc- 
tions in form and spirit between the Old World literature and our own, I have al- 
ways looked for these to enlarge with time. But, with the recent increase of travel 
and communication, each side of the Atlantic now more than ever seems to affect 
the other." 
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which shook, but, happily for the world, failed to wreck, the 
Union comes to be known, this one sore — if it then exists — will 
be healed forever. 

Into dreamland, however, no traveller can lead another ; our 
visions are our own. To me, mountains loom where Mr. Carnegie 
sees only the light mists of morning. They are not impassable ; 
but the paths are not yet cleared and the way is long. In Mr. 
Carnegie's vision, the British empire, parcelled off apparently 
into separate States, is bodily incorporated with the Union, thus 
changing a form of government which has been the growth of 
centuries, abandoning at one stroke the position of a sovereign 
state held for nearly a thousand years, and claiming henceforth 
only a minority representation in a new national parliament 
which might vote away the old flag. It is all conceivable ; the 
mutual benefits would be enormous ; but, for us at least, it is a 
revolution such as the world has never seen, and even the great 
republic, which swallows with ease an Arizona or an Idaho, 
would reel under the shock. Yet — in dreamland — the accom- 
plishment becomes "so easy a task that its very simplicity amazes 
and renders us incredulous." 

I may not question the confident assertions that the republic 
is "ready" for this stupendous change, and is holding the door 
" wide open for the parent land to enter " ; but present tend- 
encies do not appear to point clearly to the " free entry of all 
British products " as an idea which " would be hailed with en- 
thusiasm." Mr. Carnegie admits difficulties. Ireland and Canada 
are " ready " ; Scotland and Wales need but " a short campaign 
of explanation " ; Australia and South Africa, if not now ready, 
might perhaps be thrown overboard, for "there is really no longer 
any decided advantage to the parent land in colonies." There 
remains England, hampered by the incumbrances of her ancient 
monarchy, House of Lords, established church, and grave re- 
sponsibility for India, all of which Mr. Carnegie's prophetic soul 
sweeps easily aside. Yet the monarchy is now endeared to the 
people as never before in all its long history. Under it, freedom 
has steadily advanced ; by it, no national aspiration is thwarted. 
No throne in Europe rests upon a base so broad as that of Queen 
Victoria ; no personality could equally appeal to the hearts of the 
masses at home, in India, and in the forty-eight colonies and de- 
pendencies of the empire. " The divinity which doth hedge a 
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king" is capable of a modern interpretation, and there is no in- 
herent incompatibility between a monarchy such as ours and de- 
mocracy, which to the end of time will be more powerfully swayed 
by sentiment than abstract reason. Hereditary legislators and an 
established church may be doomed to speedy extinction, as Mr. 
Carnegie considers ; but can he be certain that the monarchy will 
not long survive both ? 

As regards India, his views seem even less convincing and his 
fancy more rampant. The abandonment of the responsibilities 
of India is made almost a sine qua non to entry by the " wide 
open " door, for " no branch of the race now clear of any share of 
these would willingly consent to become a partner in them." 
Nevertheless, India " can soon be placed upon the road to inde- 
pendence and the British- American Union would guide it to this 
as well as the present union of the United Kingdom." In this 
guidance, however, lies the whole responsibility, which is thus 
repudiated in one sentence and accepted in another. The time 
may come when the heterogeneous races, which successive waves 
of conquest have spread over the vast peninsula, will be so far 
amalgamated as to be able to form a strong and stable govern- 
ment. But in the unchanging East the pace is slow, and hun- 
dreds of years maybe needed for the transformation. Until that 
time arrives, peace, law, order, and defence against external 
aggression can be maintained only by Great Britain. No Eastern 
race, except the Japanese, has as yet approached within measur- 
able distance of self-government, in the modern sense. 

Our task in India is one which no other people has ever yet 
accomplished, and, heavy as is the responsibility, we shall not flinch 
from it. In Mr. Carnegie's view, the question of India and 
the colonies is merely one of commercial profit or loss. "Britain 
retains the trade of these regions because she can best supply 
their wants, and this she could do just as well if they were inde- 
pendent." The lives of nations, however, are not as yet ruled 
wholly by balance sheets, and the influence of Greater Britain has 
a value which cannot be expressed in pounds sterling. To India 
especially, as a training-ground, political, administrative, and 
military, we owe an important part of our national education. 
The very gravity of the responsibility is the measure of the moral 
gain. 

While, therefore, the visionary portion of Mr. Carnegie s 
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article — accomplished union — is an entrancing prospect, the 
rational portion — the discussion of the means of attainment-~- 
sadly fails to satisfy. The admixture of cold reason has dulled 
his fairest fancy. Most wisely, Mr. Bellamy forebore to explain 
how his social revolution was brought about. The dream of an 
Anglo-American commonwealth, fascinating as it is, and promis- 
ing unimaginable good to the world, fades away, under Mr. Car- 
negie's treatment, into the dim mists of the far future. It is all 
possible, but the realization seems hopelessly remote, and mean- 
while the present has pressing needs. Can no immediate step be 
taken toward a practicable union ? Must all wait till the British 
monarchy has passed away and India is self-governed ? If the 
ideal is now unattainable, need an approximation be post- 
poned ? 

The "federal idea," on which the marvellous prosperity of 
the United States is based, has never yet been applied to territories 
geographically distinct. Switzerland, alone among other countries, 
has a constitution so framed. Democracy, even though " tri- 
umphant," works out its salvation in various ways, and that the 
conception of federal government has made little progress in 
England, the copious Home Rule debates amply prove. The great 
principle— that the State is the unit, controlling its own affairs, 
and subject to the central authority only in regard to external 
relations or matters in which all States are concerned — may be 
capable of a far wider interpretation than it has yet received. A 
union of two nations, each retaining its accustomed form of 
government and its separate finance, would not directly violate 
the principle. 

The history of Europe shows the futility of mere alliances. 
Groupings of nations have followed each other With the hap- 
hazard variety of kaleidoscopic combinations. All have failed 
absolutely to secure permanent results ; few have survived the 
strain of war. The explanation is simple. These alliances never 
had an enduring basis. They were artificially devised to meet 
temporary requirements — often to subserve the veiled ambitions 
of only one of the contracting parties. They have been largely 
the work of individual sovereigns or of professional diplomatists 
seeking solely their own ends. They have frequently followed 
the dictates of dynastic relationship, and ignored national antipa- 
thies. There was thus no guarantee of a lasting community of 
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interests, and the revelation of divergency entailed swift disrup- 
tion and a fresh grouping. 

"While past and present alliances have thus failed to fulfil the 
conditions necessary to permanence, the United States and 
Great Britain, alone of nations, satisfy every requirement of a 
true union. Their instincts and aptitudes, derived from a com- 
mon ancestry, are essentially commercial, and it is not by mere 
accident that, as regards sea-borne commerce, they stand at the 
head of the world to-day. The approximate figures for 1891 are: 

Pounds sterling. 

British empire 970,300,000 

United States 357,700,000 

France 300,200,000 

Germany 212,000,000 

The'ir mutual interests enormously exceed those of any other 
two nations, the total British trade with the United States in 
1891 being over £168,000,000. Thus nearly one-half of the 
whole foreign trade of the latter is with the British empire. 

The interesting figures given in President Cleveland's recent 
message illustrate this community of material interest in another 
aspect. During the year ending June 30th, 1893, of a total 
United States export of agricultural products amounting to 
$615,000,000, no less than 75 per cent, was taken by Great 
Britain. In the previous year the enormous total of $800,000,000 
was reached, of which 78 per cent, found its way to the ports of 
the old country. Upon this vast trade the welfare of agriculture, 
which acta and reacts upon the whole fabric of national pros- 
perity, must mainly depend. If it were interrupbed or destroyed, 
the effects would be felt throughout the length and breadth of 
the North American continent. There is no possible alternative 
customer for $461,250,000 worth of farm produce. 

The corresponding importance of the United States as a market 
for the products of British industry has been well pointed out by 
Mr. Carnegie ; but the involved complexity of business relations, 
brought about by the free transference of capital from one 
country to the other defies all estimate. Only disaster to either, 
which must never come, would reveal the full extent of our 
mutual interdependence. 

Can there be any doubt that the supreme interest of the two 
nations at this moment is that the ocean routes of the world 
should be inviolate and inviolable, or that this interest will in- 
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crease with the years ? . Is there not here a basis for a union 
which will endure ? So intimate are the commercial ties that, 
mutatis mutandis, an American might almost adopt the striking 
words of Mr. Deakin spoken at the Colonial Conference of 1887 : 

" We cannot imagine any description of circumstances by which Great 
Britain should be humiliated or weakened, or her power lessened, under 
which the United States would not be humiliated, weakened, and lessened. 
And we are unable to conceive any circumstances under which the wealth 
and status of Great Britain could be increased, which would not increase in 
the same degree the wealth and status of the United States." 

For any material loss to either nation would inexorably react 
upon the other, and by any humiliation the pride of the whole 
race would be touched. . Such conditions are unique. In the 
whole history of the world they find no parallel. 

While, therefore, both nations require for their prosperity 
that the rich trade in which they have a joint interest should pass 
secure across the seas, neither has any real motive for attacking 
the commerce of another power. Aggressive rivalry such as 
existed between Great Britain and Spain, Holland and France, 
has ended — on our part. So wide reaching are now the opera- 
tions of capital that few merchant vessels could be captured or 
destroyed without injury direct or indirect to some British or 
American interest. Although our newspapers periodically an- 
nounce, with heedless ostentation, the launch of a new " com- 
merce destroyer," neither nation has any real inducement to 
employ such vessels for this baneful purpose, even if the dictates 
of humanity and the claims of our boasted civilization are set 
aside. The r61e of the commerce destroyer is at best cowardly 
and ignoble to the last degree, and, except when practised by a 
strong naval power against a weak one, can rarely result even in 
pecuniary profit. What advantage to the cause or the coffers of 
the Confederate States accrued from the many helpless ships 
burned by the Alabama and her .consorts ? Only on the principle 
of doing the utmost injury to an enemy with a view to hasten the 
issue of war, can commerce destroying be justified ; and neither 
the United States nor Great Britain can see in the commerce of 
other peoples an incentive to attack. This again singles out 
the kindred nations from the ranks of the great powers, leads 
them towards union, and places them on the side of the weaker 
peoples, who merely desire to trade in peace. As regards com- 
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merce, our common policy is strictly defensive. For us, it is 
surely best that the trade of the world should go free under 
whatever flag. 

The security of commerce depends absolutely upon sea power, 
as Captain A. T. Mahan has brilliantly demonstrated ; and the 
lesson has been taken to heart by both nations, which had, per- 
haps, forgotten the plain teaching of their history. For each, 
naval strength is essential. " To secure respect to a neutral flag," 
wrote Washington,* " requires a naval force organized and ready to 
vindicate it from insult or aggression. This may prevent even the 
necessity of going to war. . . . These considerations invite the 
United States to look to the means, and to set about the gradual 
creation of a navy." "A naval power," wrote President John 
Adams, " next to the militia, is the natural defence of the United 
States." And nearly one hundred years later President Cleveland 
has re-echoed these sentiments — " I am distinctly in favor," he 
says, " of building up a thorough and efficient navy." Indepen- 
dently, therefore, of all questions of union, each nation must grasp 
and retain sea power, for the fostering and the active exercise of 
which both their geographical positions and their natural genius 
are supremely adapted. 

Mr. Carnegie claims for his "reunion" that it " would domi- 
nate the world and banish from the earth its greatest stain," that 
no power need any longer " maintain either a great standing army 
or a navy," for " there would be no use in maintaining large 
forces when the Anglo-American had determined that no one 
should attack." I atn not sure that militarism would thus re- 
ceive its death blow, or that war on land would be averted. Only 
a dominant military power could have intervened with - decisive 
effect between France and Germany in July, 1870, and such it is 
happily improbable that either the United States or Great Britain 
will ever become. On the other hand, the union of the two nations 
in a naval league could in truth dictate, at will, peace throughout 
the sea highways of the world. Such a league we alone of all 
peoples could create and maintain. Wanting nothing at the ex- 
pense of other powers, honestly desirous that the trade of all alike 
should go free, we alone could unite our naval strength with the 
certainty that no nation which did not harbor sinister designs 
would resent the fusion. 

* Eighth Annual Address, 7th December, 1796. 
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Past combinations of naval forces have never been able to 
exert power proportionate to their numerical strength. Want of 
full harmony and of mutual understanding, the decadence of one 
of the allied navies, or geographical disabilities, serve to explain 
the comparative weakness manifested. A naval league between 
the United States and Great Britain would be powerful far beyond 
the mere roll of their fighting-ships. Sentiment and the deep 
mutual confidence which kinship inspires would confer on this 
unparalleled union an irresistible moral strength, to which the posi- 
tion and the territorial isolation of naval bases would lend supreme 
strategical advantage. Again, no two nations have ever yet been 
fully organized in peace, with a view to joint action. Their com- 
binations have been fortuitous and unprepared, their operations 
enfeebled by jealousy or distrust. The Anglo-American league of 
peace would exclude any such source of weakness. Scattered all 
over the world are British harbors, ready to become resting, coal- 
ing, and refitting stations for United States ships. The Navy De- 
partment and the Admiralty would be brought into close communi- 
cation ; the two intelligence departments would exchange infor- 
mation. The distribution of ships in given contingencies would be 
the subject of joint consideration. A free interchange of ideas as 
to construction and armament would prevail. Finally, the basis of 
the league would be essentially democratic ; since the welfare of the 
masses is intimately bound up with the security of sea-borne trade, 
even though neither democracy has yet fully grasped the fact. 

The advocates of union, in any form, have to meet two objec- 
tions — one on either side — arising out of the past and both equally 
unreal. "They," wrote Washington, "by interweaving our 
destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and 
prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalry, interest, 
humor, or caprice." These words are deeply graven on the heart 
of the American nation, and might inspire reluctance to enter 
into closer relations even with the "ancient mother." Mr. Car- 
negie anticipates and disposes of this difficulty. "The doctrine 
of non-intervention is strong enough even to-day to give her 
(Britain) practical immunity from participation in European 
wars." The old order has indeed changed since the illustrious 
first President penned his farewell address. Non-intervention is 
unquestionably the strong sentiment of the British nation to-day; 
and if any backsliding were possible, it would be checked by the 
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growing influence of the great colonies. That no European alli- 
ance would now find favor is amply proved by present absten- 
tion. The blandishments of the central powers have been suffi- 
ciently employed. We have been in turn flattered, cajoled, and 
bidden to fear ; but all in vain. So much do we owe to a 
democracy, which would nevertheless welcome a naval league 
with the United States with enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile a policy of abstention from the responsibilities of 
a great nation has become impossible to the American people. 
It is even incompatible with the effective maintenance of the 
Monroe doctrine. Samoa must have taught its lesson. If ultra- 
continental possessions have so far been eschewed, the time of 
their necessity must soon arrive. "Whatever may be the temporary 
settlement of Hawaii, that important outpost of the North 
Pacific must become American soil, and Captain Mahan has 
clearly indicated another part of the world where annexation will 
soon be needed. With the Nicaragua Canal, which American 
enterprise will certainly complete, must open a new era of re- 
sponsibility, as President Cleveland evidently recognizes, while 
South America reveals a vista too extensive to portray. If, there- 
fore, the assumption by the United States of its rightful position 
among the nations is inevitable, no first step could be so wise, so 
safe, or so natural as a naval league of armed neutrality with 
Great Britain. No guarantee of peace on the seas could be com- 
parably effective. No other policy could open out to the Ameri- 
can Navy such a noble prospect of world-wide beneficence. 

The difficulty — if such it is — on our side arises merely from 
ignorance and traditions, rapidly disappearing. Diplomatic usages 
and habits of thought handed down for centuries easily become 
stereotyped. Our Foreign Office does not yet recognize in the 
United States the nation whose mere friendly neutrality would be 
of more value than the active alliance of any other power — the 
one people with whom alliance in any form is possible in the 
present temper of Britons at home and in the colonies. The 
swift uprising of the American nation and the prevailing Euro- 
pean tendency to measure national strength solely by battalions 
account for the obscuration of the unimaginative official mind. 
Knowledge will soon triumph, as the recent creation of an em- 
bassy at Washington serves to prove ; and once a true sense of 
scale is attained, this solifnry British difficulty will disappear. 
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Although the complete political union on which Mr. Carnegie's 
fancy dwells seems too remote to appeal to the practical mind of 
either nation, one other important first step suggests itself. We 
have long grown accustomed to arbitration as the only intelli- 
gent method of laying to rest our small disputes ; we have not as 
yet resorted to free discussion as its most natural form. There 
is a certain indignity involved in admitting the foreigner to inter- 
vention in our family affairs. We knew each other as he knows 
neither, and an Anglo-American council could effectively deal 
with most questions likely to arise. Four members on either 
side, including the respective highest legal authorities, a president 
appointed for five years from each nation alternately, continuous 
renewal of members on the principle of the United States Senate, 
and complete dissociation from party politics are the necessary 
conditions of the constitution of a high tribunal which would 
command universal confidence. To such a body, meeting once 
a year, would be referred, by joint consent, all questions not 
necessarily controversial, but of mutual arrangement ; and the 
misunderstandings which the interchange of diplomatic notes 
inevitably promotes, together with the friction on the manufac- 
ture of which some newspapers thrive, would cease. In the last 
resort arbitration would still be available. The substitution of 
personal conference for smart despatch-writing would mark an 
era in the relations of the two nations. 

If I have seemed to question the fervid faith which 
breathes in the pages of " A Look Ahead," it is only in the 
earnest desire to further its full ultimate accomplishment. My 
dream does not range beyond the needs of the present. In 
the forefront of civilization are two nations, but only one race. 
Splendid possibilities of progress and of benefit to mankind are 
lost or impaired by the want of a union of means to a common 
purpose. The race fails, by the separation of its members, to 
exert the paramount influence for good which lies within its easy 
grasp. Putting aside all interference with established institutions, 
I firmly believe that a real federation, in the higher sense, may be 
attained. Then, as the twin stars brought hope to the mariner of 
old, so will the glorious flags of America and Great Britain promise 
abiding peace throughout the oceans and seas of the world. 

G-. S. Clarke. 



